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alone, and is this form independent of the chemical nature of the elements ?
The replies to these questions are not as absolute as the principle. For the form to remain unchanged in analogous compounds, the elements which replace each other must be mutually isomorphous, as phosphorus and arsenic, or barium, strontium, and lead. Having further observed that certain stilts, such as the acid phosphate of soda, can crystallise in. different forms, although in the two cases the composition is identical, he attributes this dimorphism to a different arrangement of atoms. Thus the idea that chemical corn-pounds are formed of atoms, and that the number and arrangement of these atoms exercise an influence upon the physical form of crystals, had evidently made an impression upon him ; and the idea is natural, although it is founded upon a comparison some terms of which are wanting. A crystal may be compared to an edifice of definite form. We see its production, growth, and modification. Is it not natural to suppose that this form is due to the accumulation and arrangement of materials, which we call atoms ? We are doubtless using figurative language when we compare the molecular edifice, and its construction from these invisible materials, to a monument of human architecture, which rises piece by piece before our eyes. But the necessities of the case are so perfectly answered by this representation that it has passed at once into the language of our general explanations and demonstrations.
However this may be, the atomic theory evidently exercised an influence upon the conception of Mitscher-